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INTRODUCTORY STAllillffiNT 



The Center for Social Organization of Schools has two primary 
objectives: to develop a scientific knowledge of how schools affect 
theli" students, and to use this knowledge to develop better school 
practices and organization. 

The Center works through five programs to achieve its objectives. 
Academic Games program has developed simulation games for use in 
the classroom, and is studying the processes through which games teach 
and evaluating the effect!:^ of games on student learning. The Social 
Accounts program is examining how a student education affects his 
actual occupational attainment, and how education results in different 
vocational outcomes for blacks and whites. The Talents and Competencies 
program is studying the effects of educational experience on a wide 
range of human talents, competencies and personal dispositions, in 
order to formulate and research -- Important educational goals other 
tnan traditional academic achievement. The S chool Organizatioa program 
is currently concerned with the effects of student participation in 
social and educational decision making, the structure of competition 
and cooperation, formal reward systems, ability-grouping in schools, 
effects of school quality, and applications of expectation theory in 
the L;chools, The Careers and Currlculc^ program bases its work upon a 
theory of careers. It has developed a self-administered vocational 
guidance device to promrte vocational development and to foster 
LJ.li;:fying curricular decisions for high school, college, and. adult 
populations . 

Tilts report, prepared as part oi ».iie School Organization program, 
discusses how individi .Is accept and a*p,anize in fonnat i on , and serves 
as a reference for social scientists to examine the utilization of 
expectation theory in raising the self-evaluations of school children. 
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ABSTRACT 



Six alternative models of the ways in which individuals accept 
and organize information from potential sources are proposed, 
Parami'ti^r estimates are obtained from a set of experiments (n = HU), 
and the models are tested against data from an independent set of 
experiments (n = 114), Results of the tests favor a simple additive 
model. .VO of 'uhe models proposed are elaborations of ideas recently 
proposed by Berger and Flsek (1970), and results of our tests are 
consistent with theirs. Possible application of the models to 

c 

extensions of this experimental situation and to natural settings are 
discussed. 
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Self -Concept and Infomation Theory 



Self-concept, according to the tradition growing from the writings 
of Cooley (1902) and Mead (1934), is dependent upon the attitudes and 
opinions of others. If we restrict attention to evaluative aspects of 
the self, then this tradition would assert that the individual's high 
or lov/ self-evaluation is a function of the positive and negative 
evaluations he receives from others. Moreover, the sc 1 f-e valuation is 
dependent upon the evaluations received from a pa7,ticular kind of 
others, "significant others," in Sullivan's (19^7) tciininolc^y , In 
this paper we propose and Lest alternative models intended to describe 
more precisely the processes by which the self incorporates others' 
evaluations. 

The proposed mod(^ls are testcjd by application to a scries of 
laboratory e: pe ^'imer.t s in which 224 subjects participated. The experi- 
mental designs were developed in order to test propositions related to 
the developn:ent of conceptions of ability of self and ethers. One of 
the early experiments was a test of the proposition that a crucial 
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- that 1; 


or.i' w 


3 a se e va 1 a a t i on s 
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ability at the task. 
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high 


ability to perform the task 


hlmsel f 


was 



predicted to be accepted as a significant other: the individual would 
accept Jiis evaluations of perfonnance and fon,i ability concx ption*^ 
based upon them. On the other hand, if the evaluator were perceived to 
have low ability, tlio individual was predicted to be far less likely 
to "cognize" the evaluations, or to incorporate them into his ability 
conception. lle.se predictions were confirmed in tlie first series of 
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experiraontal tests (Webstei, 1969); evaluations from a 'hi^h ability 
evaluator* were showr* to affect the ability conceptions and future 
behaviors of subjects, while evaluations from a 'low ability evaluator* 
were shown to be far less likely to do so. 

However, one interesting result of these first experiments was 
that the opinions of a low ability evaluator w^ere not totally ignored, 
They were shown to be less likely to affect the cognitions and future 
actions of the indivlouai, but they did produce e measurable effect in 
soTi^e cases, This result suggests the desirability of developing a 
more complete couceptual understanding of the ways in which individuals 
incorporate information from the ^ r environments in general, and evalua- 
tions of ability from others in particular. The perspective we adopt 
Is one shared by a family of theories VN^hich arc lease ly grouped 
together as 'information theory,^ 

From an infonaation theoretic approacii, the individual is viewed 
as an infontiation processing system; he is considered to perceive, 
interpret, and assimilate data frcmi the external environment, and the 
cognitions and the future actions of tiie individual arc assimod to be 
dirc'ctly affected by the nati»re of the ' iiiformation ' data wilch he 
perceives. At the same time, it is clear that not all of the "input" 
:>en5a>ry data can be called useful " In fonnat ion in any envlroiment, 
theT'.' siriply are too many individual pieces of data, too many sensory 
stimuli, for an individual tc attend to all of them, or to make sense 
of all of tliom. Iherefore, he must select those data v^hich are useful 
and igr.ore or <li sea rd tlie rest. 

8 
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The mechani sms of this selective process are irnportaiit to an 
understa -iding of cognitions and actions from an informa tion-the<jr: tic 
point Of' view. u dei stacd how iriividuals accept and ut iize 

infonnation, w need , nswexs to the following questions: Whicli types 
of iufomiation arc perceived to be useful, and which are liV.ely lo be 
ignored? What effect does the individual source of the Infonnation 
have in determining the effect of the message? }low does the raw 
"sensory input" become translated into useful "infonnation"? IJliat 
effect upon cognitions and future behavior does infonnation Ita e, t>nce 
it has been "accepted" by the individual? 

We will attempt partial answers to these general questions by 
addressing two more specific questions: (1) How does the individual 

utilize conflicting infom^ation from various sources? and (2) How does 
the individual utilize congruent infoniiat ion from two differentiated 
sources, or from two equivalent sources? We. will examine these 
questions by using data from a series of similar experiments, conducted 
at different rimes, but with comparable subject pools and nearly 
identical experimental procedures. We v;ill examine and Lest six 
possible models of ho\/ individu:ils process information. 

The mechanisms by vdiich individuals combine information liavi.' been 
fuelled by several other researchers. In work most closely related Lo 
our c»'wn, berger and Kis-k (1970) analyzed t)ie re.^ulLs of experiments 
in i.diicli subjects were told by tlie experimenter that iliey pos, messed 
cith< r high ability at two tasks, low aoility at botfi, or liigli at one 
task and low at (he other. Their analysis was concerned with distin- 
guishing between wbat ♦’b.ey called a 'coribinlng^ mechanism and a 
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'balancing’ mechanism. Their results indicate that subjects seemed to 
utili?.c botli possible sources oi inionTiation (cctibining) in forming 
their cognii;:ions , rather than selecting only one and ignoring the other 
(,ba lancing) , 

Our experimental situation differs from that of Berger and I isek 
in that our evaluations are not made by an '’omnipotent'' experimenter, 
so the subjects may not perceive ti\en to be completely reliable. Thus, 
in addition to providing tesL of sirailar ideas in a different setting, 
our experiments provide a sltuatior, in which it is possible that 
subjects can ignore information. 

Our series of experiments were conducted as part of a program which 
extended and tested a theory of the effect's of others' evaluations of 
performance upon the individual's conceptions of his own, and others', 
abilities to perform specific tasks, Tlie theoi~y and the purpose of 
the experiments have been reported in othe^ works (Sobieszek, 1971; 
Webster, 1969, 1970; Webster and Sobieszek, 1970 and forthcoming); only 
those aspects relevant to the models and che model testing we will 
perform here will be described in this work. 

The experiment consists of two phases. In Phuse I, pairs of 
subjects erter the laboratory and perfom a task which rcqi;iros them 
to make 20 binary j>_,dgmcnts about a series of slides, b*ach judginent is 
coTTimunicatc.d to a third individual \;ho has been described as possi^ssing 
either unusually high ability to nake thes^e judgments, or unusually 
low ability. This third individual, the cvaUiator, suppos'Mlly decides 
vdicther each subject's judgment is correct, and coinjiiunlcate s this 
infomation to him, Actually, the situatloii is coni rolled in a number 
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of ways (see Webster^ 1970, foe details). 



At the end of the series of 20 slides in Phase I, the evaluator 
announces his "opinion” of the Lrubjects' performances. He gives each 
subject either a high proportion of positive evaluations or a high 
proportion of negative evaluations. At this point, i f a subj ect 
believes the e valuator, should think that he is either very good 
at the task, or tiiat he Is very poor at the task. Thus there are two 
possible values for the evaluator^s ability (high or low), and two 
possible types of evaluations given to a subject (highly positive or 
highly negative). The evaluator may have either high ability or low 
ability (the H and b conditions), and he have told the subject 
that he is much better than his partner (the [ t ] condition) or that 
he is much worse than his partner (the [ - ] condition), 

live data from the experiment are gathered in Phase JI, when a 
second series of slides is presented. For each slide, e£.ch subject 
makes an "initial choice' which is communicated to his pertner. The 
subject then rcstudie?^ the slide, and then makes a private "final 
choice,' Cormunicat Icn is again controlled, so that subjects are told 
that their Initial choices are in virtually continual d Is agrceiiicnt , 

The h sic prediction of the theory is that the higher the subject's 
conception of his own ability relative to tliat of his partner, the 
less likely ho is to accept influence when he Is told that their initial 
choices conflict. The relative conception of ability is predicted to 
be dttte rained both by the evaluations received in I'hasc 1, aryl by the 
perr.vived competence of the evaluator, which was announced ly the 
experimenter. The proportion of times that jubjects in each condition 
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resolve disagreements in favor of self, P(s), is recorded as the main 
statistic used to test these predictions. For example, a subject who 
refused to change any of his initial choices would have a P(s) = 1.00; 
a subject who changed 16 out of the 20 disagreeing initial choices 
would have a P(sj of .20, 

Combining the notation for the evaluator's ability and for the 

nature of his evaluation for this experiment, the theory predicts the 

following order of experimental conditions by the P(s) statistic: 

H[+ ] >L(+ ]>L [ - ];-K[ - ] , ^ Results frora 80 subjects in this experincnc -*• 

which we v^ill refer to as the '’single-source'’ exp>;riinent -- are given 
2 

in Table 1. ^ 



TABLc] 1 

P(s) Values for the Single Source Experiment 
(first 5 trials omitted) 



Condition 


1 

" 1 


P(s) 


1. H[+J 


19 


.79 


2. H[+] 


19 


.6^1 


3. I.[-l 


20 


.56 


4. H(-] 


18 


,A6 



In conns of testing the theory \>^hich guided this researc.h, it is 
significant in Table 1 that the observed ordering of conditions by 
P(s) data is the same as the predicted ordering. 

Ir. terms of our examination of how individuals aceupt and utilize 
information, three other lacts at' significant. Firs', tile observed 
ordering of conditions indicates that the individual !iifi 'aceepteJ' and 
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incorporated the evaluation Information in Phase I of the experiment, 
and has used it to determine a feature of hiy, behavior in Phase II. 
Second, not only is the relative evaluation infoitnation utilized 
(the P(s) for respective [+ J conditions ;.g greater than the P(s) for 
[-»] conditions), the source of the information is also utilized (the 
effect of either positive or negative evalun s from, the H is 
greater than the effect of the same evalu, tions from the L) , Third, 
in those conditions of the experiment where the only information 
available was from an individual described as possessing unusually ] ow 
ability (the L conditions), subjects did not totally disregard the 
evaluations; the P^s) for the L[-f] condition was greater th'^ the F(s) 
for the LI-] condition. 

Thus we identify two cleteriTiLnarits of the effect of an evaluation 
upon the subject's cognitive state and upon his subsequent actions: 

(1) the positive or negative nature of the evaluation, and (2) the high 
or low ability of the person making the evaluation. In order to use 
this information to describe precisely how subjects utilize information 
fror.j two evaluators -- both when that information Is consistent, and 
when the two evaluators disagree with each other -- we .need some 
estimate of the "strength of c ffcct" of each of these factors, \<c need 
some sort of "baseline estim..tor" from which we can assess the additional 
positive or negative effects of the evalu^^tor and of the evaluation. 

Smh an estimator would he the P(s) value which is derived from 
an experiment in whicli the Phase I evaluations were never communicated 
to subjects. They were told that theii per fomiances were being 
evaluated in Fluise I, but that they would not be told the evaluations 
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until after the entire study was completed. All other details of 
Phase I and of Phase II were identical to the experiment previously 
described. This experiment may be called the ^no source^ experiment 
or 0-S. Since the subjects do not know how they've been evaluated 
in the first phase of this experiment , they enter the Phase II 
disagA eeraents either with unformed ability conceptions, or with 
conceptions determined by factors external to the experimenr. The 
P(s) the proportion of times that subjects would not change their 
in'tlal choices -- ob »erv<.-d in the 0-S situation is: 

( onditlon n P ( s) 

0-S 30 ,G2 

If we take the .62 probability from the 0-S as the estimate of 
the baseline effect of disagreements without any evaluations and 

subtract it algebraically from each condition of the single source 
experiment, we get a table of ’’evaluation weights,” shown in Table 2 
These weights are an estimate of the combined effect of the evaluate 
and the evaluation in each of our DH-], H[-J, b[+l, and L[-| 
conditions. 



TAbU: 2 

Kstimated hvalualion V/eights i'or Tl^c 
Single Si>\ircp Kxperinnent 



Evaluation 


WeigliL 


H+ 


4 . 17 


H- 


- .16 


b+ 


4 .02 


b- 


- .06 
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The P(s) figures observed for the first experiment and shown in 

Table 1 could be determined from knowledge of the 'baseline estimator* 

figure of *62 and the 'evaluation weights' for this experimental 

situation shown in Table 2. Thus, using the baseline estimator and 

our evaluation weights, we can predict the P(s) valvies from other 

3 

experiments in which there are two Phase I evaluators. We can 
predict the P(s) values in situations wViere these two evaluators 
possess either equal ability or different ability, and where they 
either agree or disagree as to he nature of their evaluations of 
performance. 

It is interesting to note one feature cf the estimates obtained 
from the single source and the 0-S experiments. Prom the figures 
sliown in Table 2, the effect of either a positive or a negative 
evaluation from a higli ability evaluator is about the same: the 

positive evaluation from him adds .17 to the baseline estimator value, 
and the negative evaluation subtracts .16. However, the effect of a 
negative evaluation fron? a low ability evaluator in this situation 
appcuivs to be three timc-s as great os tl^c effect of a positive 
evaluation; the negative evaluatioti subtracts .06 frcii tlie baseline 
estimator, and the positive evaluation adds only .02. It should be 
noted, however, tliat the parameters for effect of various evaluations 
have been estimated from minimal information; only one condition was 
used to obtain each estimate. Consequently it dees not seem v>?ise to 
attadi a large amount of confidence to the exact va'jues.^ 

Successful prediction of the resuHs of experiments where cvalu- 
ators are of equal or different ability, and wiurc tlrjy cither agree 



or disagree on evaluations, depends upon the way in which individuals 
are believed to combine information in this situation. This combining 
'process^ may be represented by a variety of models, derived from a 
corresponding variety of substantively different theories of how 
information is utilized. We will consider six such models which seem 
to represent intuitively plausible assumptions as to how information 
is combined, and which make distinguishable predictions for behavior 
in this experimental situation. 

Two additional experiments were conducted for which our models 
may make predictions, both Involved subjects in Phase I receiving 
evaluations from two evaluators. In the first experiment (n = 84), 
one eva‘'uator in every group was described as possessing unusually 
high ability, and the other, as possessing unusually low ability, 

Ihese two evaluators eitlier agreed (conditions 1 and 5 in Table 3) 
or disagreed (-conditions 2 and 4) on their evaluations of each 
subject's performances. In the second experiment (n = 30), shown 
as condition 3, both evaluators were described as possessing unusually 
high task ability, and they disagreed cn their evalviations of each 
subject's ability. The observed P(s) values from these five conditions 
are f.hown in Tabic 3, 
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TABLE 3 

F(g) Values for the T^/o Source Experiments 



Condition 


n 


P(s) 


1. H[+]L[+] 


21 


,80 


2. H[+]L[-] 


20 


.75 


3. H[+]H[-] 


27 


.67 


4. H[-]L[+] 


20 


.57 


5. H[-)L[-] 


21 


.42 



The Mod els and the Test Ing 

Our predictions of the P(s) values for these five conditions 
will depend upon the model employed to describe how individuals combine 
information in this situation. We will examine six models which 
fall into two general categories; additive models and operator 
models. Additive models assume that the combining process may be 
adequately represented by a summation o5 available information -- the 
individual "adds’’ units of information, which may or may TOt be equal 
in importance, to arrive at the total information" ‘hich forms th-3 
basis for his action. Operator models assume that the individual 
performs some more complicated ^operation’ tipoi; the unit of information 
before assimilating it, in t)iis experimental situction, for example, 
one simple odditive model would assTune that the inr ividual adds up 
the evaluations from two sources to come to a total "weight" which 
he assigns to the information, A simple op'^ratoi -uodel would assume 
that there is some ^baseline effect', such as the I‘(s) from the 0-S 
experiment, which is then proper I i on a 11 y altered b> tl\e effect of 
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evaluations and the ability of the evaluator. Therefore, the 
estimates derived from an operator model are a function of the 
baseline probability, while the estimates derived from additive 
models are independent of the baseline probability. Since additive 
models assume the more simple c mbiniug process, we will examine 
them first. 

The general form of the additive models is shown by 
^)1+ ^L+ " ^H+L+ 

Inhere = P(s) for the 0-S experiment, = the estimated evaluation 

weight of a positive evaluation from the high ability evaluator, == 

the estimated evaluation weight of a positive evaluation from the low 

ability evaluator, and . = P(s) for Che ll[+]E[+] condition of the 

H+Ln' 

two-source experiment. 

UTicn the individual is aware chat more than one other individual 
is giving him opinions, a first step in utilizing this In formaciori is 
to decide whether to accept all available data, or to ’’perceive it 
selectively" and ignore some of it. Ln tliis experimental situation, 
the question is whether a subject who is receiving evaluations from 
two evaluators will "pay attention" to both of clum, or whether he 
will sim,>Iify the situation co;nitivcly by choosing only one of then. 
The first i. )del wc will examino tests the latter process. 

^ • fbe single Source Model 

Tne single source model assumes that in the case of more than 
one potential source evaluation tJie individual wl 1 ] accept 
tnfoimation from only one. Thus it becomes necessary to specify 
which cne will be accepted and which ignored. 
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A basis for making this specification is provided in the original 
theory which guided these experiments, and which was supported in the 
results of the original single source experiments shown in Table 1, 

The high ability evaluator was shown to be more effective than the 
low ability evaluator. Therefore, if our model asserts that the 
individual will accept only one potential source of information, 
when both a high ability evaluator and a low ability evaluator are 
available, it is reasor able to expect that the individual will accept 
the high ability evaluator and will ignore the low ability evaluator. 
For these experiments, this process would have two consequences: 

First, the P(s) from the H[H’) condition wovild be the same as the 
P(s) from the H[+]L[*f] and the H[+]L[-) conditions. Second, the 
P(s) from the H[-J condition would be the same as tne P(s) from the 
11[-)L[-] and the H[-JL[+] conditions. In each case, the L[ + ] or 
L[-] would be ignored. 

For the case of two disagreeing high ability evaluators -- the 
H[+)K{-] experiment -- it is difficult to predict which of them would 
be accepted. To obtain a simple estimate of P(s) , wc can assume 
that half the subjects in this experiment will accept only the 
positive evaluations of self and half will accept only the negative 
evaluations of self. Those who accept the H[T] evaluation will 
display the same P(s) us subjects wln^ re eived positive evaluations 
of self from only one high ability evaluator in the single source 
experiments. Those who accept the H[-*] evaluation will display the 
P(sl of subjects in the comparable condition in the single source 
experiment. The ie 3 pectl'»^e ?(s) figures for tiiese two conditions 
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are ,79 and ,46, which we can average to obtain an estimate of ,63 
for the H[+]H[-] experiment from this model. 

The P(s) figures predicted by this single source model are shown 
in Table 4, with the figure for the H[+]H[-] experiments in brackets, 
to indicate that an additional assumption was required to get the 
predicted figure. 



TAbLE 4 

The Single Source Model: 
Expected and Observed P(s) Values 



Condit ion 


Expected P(s) 


Observed P(s) 


Discrepancy 
( 1 exp.-obs, 1 ) 


1. H[+ji[+] 


.79 


,80 


.01 


2. H[+]L[-] 


.79 


.75 


.04 


3. II[+]H[-] 


[.63] 


.67 


[.04] 


4. 11 [-ILK] 


.46 


.57 


.11 


5, U[-]L[^i 


.46 

1 


.42 


.04 



The general additive model 



was 

ior 



P + E + E = P 
o H+ E+ ]{+L^- 

jsed for calculating the predicted figures, with the restriction 

0, Tlicrcforo, 

P,. 



the two evaluation system that 



O i[+ 



1H-E+. 



Comparison of predicted with observed figures in Table 4 
indicates that tliis first model provides a close prediction of Llio 
P(s) for condition 1, and fairly c\ise predictions for conditions 2, 
3, and 5, The prediction Is less close for condition 4, 
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2. The Siuj^le Sourcfi Given Disagreement M oda l 

This model, a variant of the first, asav^mes that when all sources 
are i^iving consistent information, the tendency of the individual is 
to accept more than one source. Wlien potential sources disagree i 
their information, then the individual will choose one of them and 
disregard the other, as i.i the single source model. More precisely, 
this second model assumes lhat in conditions 1 and 5 of the experiments, 
the individual will follow ^n additive process for consistent informa- 
tion; he will add the bits of information from each potential source. 

In conditions 2, 3 and 4 -- wheie sources disagree — the individual 
will react as he did for th^ single source model and accept only one 
source. Table 5 presents the predicted an<t observed P(s) values for 
this second model. 

TA!>LF 5 ■ 

Tlu- Single Source Gi\'en DiiCgre ament Model: 

Expected and Obsei'ved P(s) V^alues 



Condit ion 


Expected P(s) 


Observe.^d P(s) 


Discrepancy 
( 1 exp , -obs , I ) 


1. iU+lt.[-i] 


.81 


.80 


.01 


2. Ilf+]I4-J 


*79 


.75 


.04 


3. i;[+]H[-] 


[.63] 


.67 


[.04] 


II[-]14+1 


.46 


.57 


.11 


5. 1I(-)U-] 


.40 


.^2 


.02 



lliis elaborated model providoj a good fit to the observed data 
for condition 1, and a better fit than the single source model Cor 
condition 5, while retaining the same predictions of conditions 2, 3 
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and 4 as tlie single source moiei. The single source given disagree- 
TdK>nt model, then, provides a better overall fit than the simple 
single source model, the simplest of the 'balancing’ models, 

^ • III? Simple Add it Ive Model 

This model assumes that the individual accepts all infonr.atlon 

available in the situation and simply s^^ms it in order to arrive at 

a useful conclusion,- The individual adds up all available information, 

both when sources agree and when they disagree, in the manner 

postulated only for cases of agreeing sources in model if-2 , The 

formula tor calculating predicted values for the simple additive 

model is the same as the general additive model, with no restrictions: 

P + b... + El, , - Pr..T ,* Table 6 reports the predicted and observed 
o U+ L+ H-hLT ^ 

?(s) valves, using the sample additive model, 

TAbLb 6 

Tlie Simple Additive Model; 

Expected and Observed P(s) Values 



. Condition 


Expected P(s ) 


Observed P(^) 


Discrepancy 
(1 G>:p.-obs. 1 ; 


1 . 


1: J-<-|Lt+) 


.81 


.80 


.01 


2. 


li[+lU') 


.'/3 


.75 


.02 


3. 




.63 


.67 


.04 


4. 




.43 


.37 


.09 


5, 


I '-n-i-] ' 


.^0 


.42 


.02 



The simple additive nodcl g ves a better o>/orall fit to tlio 
observ'ed data than eitlior the single source Tnodel or tlic single 

o 
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source given disagreement model. It retains nvV el #2 ’ s go.,i pre- 
dictions of conditions 1 and 5, provides the sane fit as models 
and #2 for condition 3, and has a better fit for conditions 2 and 4 
than either previous model. Also for condition mrmLev 3, the 
predicted P(s) and observed discrepancy are no loi.ger bracketed, 
since both the H[+] and the H[-] are veighed in tnis model. 

In addition, we may note the. greater coucepLual simplicity of 
the simple additive model compared to the single source given 
disagreement model. Both on grounds of theorel:ical simplicity and 
on grounds of accuracy of empirical prediction, the simple additive 
model is to be favored over either of the tv^o ^balancing' models. 



T he Averaging Kffects Model 

Our fourth model asserts chat the total effect of each additional 
potential piece of information is diminlsl^ed by the effect of every 
previous piece of inforrmt on -- in other words, that information from 
more than one of several equiv^alcnt sources is 'averaged' to produce 
the final cognition. In our -experimental situation, this nodel would 
predict that the effect of a negative evaluation from a low ability 
evaluator would decrease the strength of effect of a positive 
cvaluaiion from a high ability evaluator. The general form of an 
a V e r a g i ng riod c 1 is: 



1' ^ I' + 

miA o 



+ I- 



]A 



where k is the number of potential sources of information, and the 
otVicr teims arc interpreted as in the previous models. 
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In any empirical operation, the averaging model seems most 
plausible for situations where the available information is incon- 
sistent. But it does not seem likely that consistent infomiation 
would be averaged. To assert that individuals average information 
from one high ability evaluator and one low ability evaluator when 
the evaluators a gree is t assert that the agreement from the low 
ability evaluator in some decreases the subjects' confidence 

in the information fr^ m the high ability evaluator. 

Although it se^ms intuitively unlikely, this assertion can 
be plausibly argued. The low ability evaluator in these experiments 
is expected to make some mistakes in ’nis evaluations, and if the 
high ability evaluator always agrees with him, then the high ability 
evaluator may be making a few mistakes also. Thus, the agreement of 
a low ability evaluator may be a factor in reducing the credibility 
of the high ability evaluator. 

We first make the as sump t- ion, then, that, the averaging model 
may be applied t.) all cases. Table 7 presents a comparison of the 
observed P(c;) values and those wliich. arc predicted from a simple 
averaging model. 
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TABLE 1 



The Simple Averaging Nodrl: 
Expected and Observed P(s) V: ^ues 



Condit ion 


Expected P(s) 


Observe'^ ?(s) 


Discr epanc ; 
(| exp. -obs. 1 ) 


1. iaHi-[+] 




.80 


,08 


2. Ilf+}L[-] 


.68 


.75 


.07 


3. H[+]H[-) 


.63 


.67 


.04 


4. H[-)L[+1 


.55 


.57 


,02 


5. 


.51 


.42 


.09 



Compared to the simple additive ir.odel, the simple averaging 
model givc^ the same prc<'Mction for coridition 3 and a better pre- 
diction for condition 4. ilowever, the simple additive model gives 
better predictions for conditions 1, and 5, Thus the simple 
averaging ntodel is better than the simple additive model for only 
one case* hov;ever, that case is the one for vhich the simple add''tive 
model gives a particularly poor predici-'c^n, \ 

3 , J h e 'Avuragi n g Give hi s a g r eenu- \ 1 1 ^ Otli ervise Additive^ Model 

in the previous averaging model, ve assimiod the cendition that 
av\ ru;' i ng O' r:;,rs in all cases ^ i’or iitodel 43 wc assume tlie more 
inlt:’ Lively likely condit 'on -- that the individual averages infor- 
only v;iien lie is exposed L<j inconsistency; that is, in tliose 
cast ; of [ho e/perinent where Liie evo.luators disagree* We rmike tiic 
further ass'Mption that the simple additive model should be applied 
in C...SCS of ar.recrent, since it provided chat host fit to those ^ 
<Oi^dilions, faille 8 presents the results of predicted and oascrvrd { 

2b 
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P(s).. using a model whicVi asrmmes a simpJe additive process vhen 
infoi-maticn is consistent, and averaging when it is inconsistent. 



TABLE 8 

The Averaging Given Disagreement Otherwise Additive Model: 
Expected and Observed P(s) Values 



Condit ion 


Expected P(s) 


Observed P(s) 


Discrepancy 
( ] exp . -obs . [ ) 


1. 


H[+lf4 + l 


.81 


.80 


.01 


2. 


H[+]L[-] 


.68 


.75 


.07 


3. 




.63 


.67 


.04 


4, 


H[-iL[+] 


.55 


.5^ 


.02 


5. 




.40 


.42 


.02 



The ' averagii\g-given-disagreemenL -otherwise-additive ' model 
retains the good prediction of condition 4 from the simple averaging 
model, and it incorporates the good predictions of conditions 1 and 
5 from the simple additive uiodeK All predictions from this model 
are reasonably close to the observed data. Compared to the 
predictions from the simple additive model, however, predictions 
frOiii the avoraging-’givGn-disagrGCTncnt are not s:gni^' antly better. 

The simple additive model makes a conslderai ly be* prediction for 
condition 2, while the averag ing -given -discgrceni' , makes a better 
pi edict ion of condition 4, both models make the same prediction 
for corkdition 3. Therefore, on the criterion n f empi: ical prediction, 
the ihoice botwicn these models is not clear-cut. 

For simplicity, the simple ^.dditive model is clearly preferable. 
The averaging-givcn-dlsagreement model requires that an additional 
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assumption be made, and moreover, it provides no theoretical reason 
for using the simple additive model in cares where the available 
information units are consistent. For the tests shown in Table 8, 
the “simple* addit ivc model v?as the consistent evaluation 

conditions on the ad noc grounds that it provided a good fit to 
observed data, but acceptance of the ’ averaging-given-disagreement- 
otberwLse-addlt ive ' model wouJ d require a mare complete justification 
for doing this. Such a justification, of course, rematas to be 
\'orked out^ Therefore, on grounds of theoretical simplicity, and 
expecially in view of the fact that the simple additive model 
provides a reason bly good fit of the lata, we conclude that it is 
to be preferred over the averaging-given'-disagreement model. 




^ • A Simple Operator Model 

An operator model assumes that an individual processes information 
through a multiplicative rather than an additive process • This 
model takes the 0-S probability of rejecting influence (.62) as a 
baseline. This is multiplied by an est'mate of the multiplicative 
effect of positive oi negative evaluations :rotn a high ability or 
a low ability evaluator to obtain the observed V(s) of the condition. 
These estimates of multiplicative effect will be represented by 
alphas . 

In order to obtain the estluate of alpha for a positive 
evaluation from a high ability evaluator, for example, we take the 
0-S P(s) figure as the estimate of ba&ellne effect of no evaluator 
and then determine the fiugre by which It must be multiplied in 
order to obtain the observed P(s) for the H[+] condition. 
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Thus, the formula for obtaining the alpha-estimrite for the H+ 
condition is 

c< ^H+ ~ 

P 

o 

Using this general formula and solving for the alpha estimates of 
the H[+j, L[+], !>[-] and H[-j conditions, we get the values shown 
in Table S, 



TABLE 9 

Alpha-Fstimates for the Operator Model 



Parameter 


Estimate 


oCH+ 


1.274 


c^: u- 


.742 


C5-L+ 


1.032 


c^L- 


.903 



These alpha estimates arc dependent upon the 0-S probability. 
They are estimates of the proportional increase in the initial 0-S 
probability which is caused by the high or low ability evaluator 
and by the positive or negative evaluation. In comparison, the 
additive models use estimates of effect of evaluation which are 
independent of the 0-S probability, ll^at is, one may speak of the 
effect of a positive evaluation from a high ability evaluator as 
having a value of +,17 (shown in table 2), and tl^is value could be 
added to v^iatever the baseline probability for no evaluator might 
be ir a particular experimental situation. 

28 
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This is not the case for ^he operator model. The alpha-est imaljes , 
since they speak o': a proport ior a 1 increase over the given baseline 
probab:,lity for the given situation, are specific i:o the experimental 
situation and to the 3ubject nool used. Ore could not use alpha- 
estimates from one experimental situatiuii in a ditierent situation, 
nor use a Ipha-est irrateis from one subject pool in another subject pool. 
The general form for the operator model is given by; 



oC'{+ UL+ 



P = P 
o 1H-L+ , 



where P Is the P(s) for the 0-S experiment, and P„,t. 

O Hi Lt~ 

value for the H [ + ]L[ + ] experiment , Using this formvila, 
values shown in Table JO \,ould be predicted for the two 
experiments. 



is the predicted 
the P(s) 
eva luator 



TABLE 10 

The Operator Model: 
Expected and Observed P(?j) Values 



Condition 


Expected P(s) 


Observed P(s) 


Discrepancy 
(( exp. -obs . 1 ) 


!• 


i:[+IH[+] 


.82 


.80 


.02 


2 , 


H[+]L[-1 


.71 


.75 


.04 


3. 


ia+ii![-! 




.67 


.09 


4 . 




.4 7 


.57 


.10 


5. 




.41 


.42 


.01 



The operator model docs not c'o a partjc ularly sal is fiic tory 
job of predicting the observed values for the tv?o ev.iljator 
experiments. Only for conditions 1 and 5 arc Llie pn.d let ions 

re isonably close to the obscivcd figures; for condllious 3 and 4 
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the fit is poor, ano for condition 2 it is moderate. Compared to 
the additive models, the operator model does less veil than any 
of them at predicting the observed figures^ la particular the fit 
by the operator nodel is considerably poorer ti<an it was by the 
simple additive model, the one vhicli generally made the best 
predictions, based upon these comparisons: we conclude that the 
additive models as a set, and especially the simple additive model, 
are preferable to the operator model both for conceptual simplicity 
and adequacy ol empirical predictions* 

Dis( :uss ion and Ir.'pl ica t i ons for Tuturc Wo rk 

The resull;s of our model testing support the following conclusions. 
First, among the aiditive nodels , che simple additive model is 
preferable. It: is the simplest model and the one which makes the most 
.satisf- ctory pi^edictions of observed data. Second, the additive 
models ps a group are preferable to the operator model for the same 
reason: the additive models are simpler, and they enable better 

predictions of the observed data. 

In terms of the more general question oC how individuals accept 
infonnation from a variety of potential sources, many theories of 
cognitive consistency argue lusL individuals will accept consi, stent 
information, but will distoiL Information v/hich is inconsistent 
(Heider, Secord and fa..kjna]i, 196i), On the ot):cr I'land, other 

information processing theories assert that tlie individual accepts 
all types of in foima t ion without regard to consistency, ai'id that his 
final set of cognitions is partially detoitnined by the total of 
available infonaat ion. In our studies, the fonmer process ^3 



represented by the 'single source' and the 'single source given 
disagreement' of the additive models; the latter, by the 'simple 
additive’ and the 'averaging' models • The results of the comnariGona 
of predicted and oboers^ed effects rupport the latter models and thusi 
the latter process. 

Recent exper im.ental W(3rk by Berger and Fisek (1970) also has 
attempted to differentiate between these :wo processes (which they 
called, respectively, 'balancing' and 'combining'). Their results 
were partially consistent with ours; they found support for the 
combining process. However, Berger and Fisek reported results which 
were restricted to cases in which individuals had conflicting 
infoimation from two sources who were identical in 'plausibility,' 
or in likelihood of being accepted. In our experiments, the 
'plausibility' of the lew ability evaluator may be considered to 
be lower than that of the high ability evaluator. The advantage 
of this differential is that it is possible to dtstingviish the 
res -Its of 'averaging' in our experiments from the results of 
ignoring both potential sources of information, something which 
licrbcr and Fisek note was not possible in their experiments 
reported to date. For example, the F(s) for the H[+]L[+] condition 
sho\m in Table 3 differs from both the P(s) for the H[r] condition and 
the H[+]L[-] condition. This is consistent only with the interpretation 
that subjects accept information from both potential sources and then 
combine it. 

Our results also differ sliglUly from tliose of Berger and 
Fistk in that they tested only one model of each type (combining and 



balanc:^.ng) , vhile wc tested seveialj slightly differing versions. 

In g-neral, our results are consistent \^ich theirs: the evidence for 

some: sort of combining process was strcnger tiiai'i the evidence for a 
balancing process • The model which Berger and Visek proposed and 
for which they found support seomp most r.lofiely related to our 
^ averaging^ model (#^») > that is, the mcdel which asserts that 
lidividuals will accept several sources of information and combine 
thcrr. by weighing each bit of Info: "ation. hhile this model made 
i'airry good pre.diccions to our obser*ved data, the simple additive 
nod el (#3) trade even better predictions. The simple additive model 
proposes that the individual combines Information, not by weighing 
It, but simply by summing bits of contradictory or consistent 
information. The processes assumed in both models are roughly 
similar. However, it is possible to distinguish between the exac : 
form of the process expected from the two models, and our results 
provide the better support for model Thus it seems accurate to 

consider our results £S a refinement of the theoretical ideas 
proposed by Berger and Fisek, 

In the future work, these models iriight be applied to a third, 
sertec of experiment i in which t \e number of evaluators, th.e perceived 
ability of the evaluators, or the nature of the positive and negative; 
evaluations frc>m the evaluatora are systematically varied. For 
example, predictions may be extended from any of these models to 
cases of more than 2 evaluators, and these could be tested 
empirically by adding an evaluator to the basic experimental situation. 
Experimental tests of this sort would have three evaluators of subjects 
in Phase I of the experiments, and the same series of critical trials 
in Phase II for collecting datai 
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xVo consideration!; w:>uld have to be taken into account in su?:h 
' chrefi evaluator’ expe cinicnts • First, the parameter values used in 
some of these models vould have to be altered for chree evaluator 
experiments, or some constant factor would have to be introduce d La 
order to prevent enpir ically impo&slb lc predictions. Using the 
present evaluator effect estimates and alpha estimates, several oi 
those models would predict P(s) values of less than 0 or of nore than 
1,0 for cases of three high ability evaluators. In fact, tne alpha 
estirmitos UFied for the operator model (i/6) would predict a P(s) oF 
more than i,0 for a t\;o evfiluator experiment in which two high 
ability evaluators both gave the subject positive evaluations. The 
evaluation effect estimates I'std would predict a P(s) of ,96 from 
a simple additive model for the sane H['b]H[+] experiment. 

Therefore, application of tl;cse models to the three evaluator 
situation would require sonic adjustment of the parameters or of 
the models in order to avoid such empirically meaningless cutcomea. 
Second, application of these models to the three evalu^itor 
situation would have to talie account oi a 'ceiling, effect’ and a 
'f'oor effee* ' in the observable P(s) values iji* thus experiment il 
sit'iation. In view of past work on these exper i.JCTits , it seens 
likely tliat P(s) values above ,80 (ceiling) or below ,20 (floor) 
are very <inlikcly to be ohsevved in tlws situation. One reason for 
th<i 'floor' can be approc iat cd in terms of 'person orientation,' 
(Webster, 1970), vdrLch Is the desire to have tbic final choices in 
this situation reflect the svjKjcct's ow abilltv, ratlur than a 
willing css to obtain the correct atiswcr regardless of whellier It 
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is the subject's owu answer or his partner's. To a noticeable 
extent in these experitneuts , subjects display resistance on any 
given trial to accept an answer from their partner, even when they 
believe it is more likely to be correct than their own initial 
choice. Such resistance is sometimes explained by subjects in the 
post-session interviews as *'1 like to rake my own decisions," or 
"I stick to my own choice, even thougli it may be vjTong," Experi- 
mental designs may be altered in t he attempt to minimize person 
orientation, but it has not yet been possible to eliminate its 
effects from the situation. 

One reason for the 'ceiling' effect (as well as an additional 
reason for the ^ floor' effect) may be understood when the operational 
meaning of a P(s) of ,80 is considered; In ?n experiment with 20 
critical trials, a P(s) of ,80 means that the subject h^s changed 
his initial choices on only slides, Ivlille occasionally it , 
cbsiived that subjects will change even fewer than 4 initial 
choices, La any group vl^cre individuals arc oriented to teamwork, 
or wlicre Lhey have a collective orientation to the task, it is 
that an individual will change fewer than four of this 
init a] choices; tJjis would so:n? to require an almost total 
u is regard for the p.avtnor's opinions, 

bitli these qua 1 1 1 i cal i si s In miruJ, ])redi c t i oHvS from tlicsc models 
coulil be made to the tiiree evaluator cases; for example to: 

1, :U+]l!f4]h[i) 

:>. [+]!,[- ] 

■j. ] 

H[TjiC-]h[-; 
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Comparison of cases 3 and 4 would be interesting in considera- 
tion of the ^combining' vs. 'balancing' issue in accepting inf onrjation, 
if the balancing approach were to Lc supported, subjects in case 3 
would be expected to foimi high sc I f -evalua t ions which would be equiva- 
lent to the evaluations formed in the H[4-] condition of the single 
evaluator experiment in the first series; and subjects in case 4 
would be expected to form low self-evaluations which v;ere equivalent 
to those formed in the K[-] condition of the single source experiments. 
If the combining approach were to be su])portcd, subjects in case 3 
should form lower sclf-cvaluations than those in the equivalent 
conditions of the single evaluator experiments, and those in case 
4 s iould form higher sel f-eva luat i < ns than those in the equivalent 
condition of the single evalua:or experiment. 



Comparisons could alsc be dtaum between cases 2 and 3 above, 
for the same purpose. If tlie 'sirgle source' formulation were to be 
supported, tiie P(s) for cases 2 and 3 should be the same. If an 
averaging or a simple additive model were to suj^ported, they should 
difi -ir with case 2 > case 3. 

The intuitive appeal of tlic sitiglc sowree model described in 
this paper rests upon the belief that an individual confronted with 
a variety of potential sources of iniorration must choose between 
them on some basis. In the case of a large number of possible sources 
of infonrui tion , ii seems intuitively plausible to expect that the 
indi/ldual will simply disregard soiae sources entirely > Our test 
ci lue single source mode In for ^hc two evaluator case indicates that 
indi'/iduals in this situation can attend equally to two evaluators 
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at once, [Establishing the point at v;hich s*’. lec L ivi ty becomes noticeaole 
would be important for extending either an additive model or an operator 
model cf combining information. Tlxis v?culd be especially true if 
the threshold \Joro low, as it would be, for example, if some dis- 
regarding became noticeable with only three evaluators. 

Finally, the numerical values used in this work for parameter 
estimates of effect of evaluation for the additive models merit s'‘une 
discussion. First, comparisons may be drawn between rhe estLii.ates of 
o'icet of a positive evaluation vs. a negative c^^aluation from, tlie 
same evaluator, by comparing the estimates of the H+ to H- and the 
estimates of Lh- to L- shoum in Table 2. The estimates of effect of 
evaluations from a high ability evaluator cio not differ appreciably: 
positive evaluation is predicted to raise the P(s) by .17; and 
negative evaluation, to lower the P(s) by .16, However the estimates 
of effect of evaluations from the lov’ ability evaluator do differ 
appreciably: positive evaluations are predicted to ra'se the F(s) 

by only .02, and negative evaluations, to lower the P(s) by .06. 

In absolute terms, the difference between .02 and .06 is squall, and 
it is possible to ascribe it to cluuxce factors operative in this 
c rimon ta 1 sitaution. )git lljose estimates enahJe quite good pre- 
dictions for the second series of expe r imeii Ls , in which there were 
eva .Ilia t ions from a lo’w abiJity evalnaior. Moreover, though ♦^hc* 
absolute differtuce betv;cen ,02 and .00 is small, the proportional 
di f fi- renco is considerable. llierefore, v;e i:iiy ascribe some reliability 
to these figures, and iruiy ctiu-lder an rripl icat ion r»f tills ]i ropor L Iona I 
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The idea is frequently expressed in social psychology that indivi* 
duals in some sense prefer’ a positive self-image, and thus that they 
will act, either behavioral'j y or cognitively, ♦‘o maximize Che actual 
or the perceived positive evaluations they receive from others. One 
way of maximizing positive evaluations reccfived from others is to emit 
beha\iors valued by those others; for example, Zetterberg (1957^ 
has postulated that individuals will give ’compliance’ in return for 
positive evaluations. A second way to maximize positive eva3.uations 
is cognitively to distort evaluations from others; either to change 
the valence of negative evaluations, or to ignore a greater proportion 
of negative* than of positive evaluations. The b.navioral means of 
seeking positive cval lations was not available to subjects in our 
experiments, but the ugnitive means was available. 

For the higi\ a’ Mity evaluator cases, it may not be surprising 
that the effects the positive evlautions and the negative evaluations 
s^irtually ii’ -^tical. Iho h igh ability evaluate: is one whose 
opinions would be difficult to ignore frera an t)}coretical or Intuitive 
viewpoint. hut there is some reason to believe that the low ability 
evaluator may be overlooked by some subjects. Indeed, this is a central 
assertion of I'-w Ihcory^ under test in these expariTiicn ts ; the low 
ability ev^alutcu* la perceived to be less competent to evaluate per for- 
tanivC, and ti, f Is less likely to become a ’significant other’ whose 
evaluations bv p>art of the solf-evaU.ation of the individual. 

In v' ef Ujesc considerations, it is striking that it is the 
posit Ive <.-valuaii os from the low ability evaluator wliiclt have the 
sma 1 Lev el fid n fJiis siteaiion, WlieUier his positive evaluations 
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are ignored by a greater proportion of subjects, or whether all subjects 
ignore a greater proportion of his positive evaluations (an independent 
<que ;tion which cannot be answered from the data we have pre ?ented here), 
xt is the positive evaluations, not the negative evaluations, which 
are the more ignored, If confidence rruiy be placed in our estI.'Tiated 
values, positive evaluations are ignored by a ratio of 3 to 1 over 
negative evaluations. This interpretation, of couree, is directly 
counter to an asserted tendency to maximize the self-image. 

Also, one may compare the relative 'strengths of effect' of 
the high and low ability evaluators. If we consider the estimates of 
.16 and ,17 to be reasonably accurate for the high ability evaluator, 
and the accurate estimate for the low ability evaluator to be some- 
where between ,02 and ,06, then it is evident that the high ability 
evaluator is about three to nine times as effect ive as the low 
ability evaluator in this situation. One simple interpretation of 
this finding is that 'experts' are considerably more influential than 
' non- o Xpert s ' in determining an individual’s estimate of his abili'.y. 

The large difference in our estimates of effect of the high aid 
the low ability evaluators LVikes the routine practivc of soliciting 
lirnitiplo evaluations from others of doubtful coiiipetcncc appear unsound 
In tiiose experiuu^n t s , for example, if one adopts the model which did 
the best job of predicting data froi.i tlie two evaluator experiments, 
the simple additive model, tlien the effect of one single high ability 
evaiiiator is equal to the effect of from 3 to 9 low ability 
evaiiators. Kspecially in tlic exnmjilc of a school child, where the 
desire :viy well be to raise his sc 1 f -e va luat 1 on , our estimates indicate 
that it would iToquirc unifoimly positive evaluations from nin e separate 
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Low ability evalur.tors to equal the effects of a single high ability 
evaluatov. Of course the probability that nine, individuals will give 
unifontially positive evalu.^tions of any individual's performances is 
likely to be rather low. 



Implications for Fiducation 

Children in school systems are regularly confronted v'ith 
evaluations from a wide variety of sources of their performance in 
different areas. Their academic performance is evaluaced by a 
homeroom teacher and by teachers in special subjects, as well as 
teaching aides or student teachers. Substitute teachers occasionally 
take over classes and are called upon to evaluate a child’s written 
or verbal performance. In non-academic areas such as athletics or 
social skills, children arc likely to receive evaluations not only 
from those who evaluate as part of their role in the formal school 
system (the teaching personnel), but also from other students, and 
froTi adults such as parents. The ways in wliich a child makes use 
of opinions and infonruition from these various sources will be major 
do Lc Lininan t s of his self-evaluation at tlie various tasks and activities 
which comprise school experiences. 

A result which consistently appears in all of these expGT-imerts 
(as well as in previous reports of Source experiments; for example, 
in Webster, 1970 ; Sobieszek, 1971 ; Webster and Sobieszek, 1970 ) is 
that it is t)ie perceived ability of the evaluator, not his fonail 
autliority or evaluative }>osition within the social system, wiiich 
dcten.iines his effectiveness. If ;.he subject feels tliat the ev^alua- 
Lor I’.as low abiliuy, ev en his ev alviatlons are the only available 
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i gf omiat ion in the situatioti ^ the evidence is that they will be largely 
unaccepted* Generalization of this finding may be made to the situation 
of the teacher who is believed by the student to have lov? ability at 
the subject he is teaching; for example, the mathematics teacher 
vho is suddenly called upon to substitute in EnglisVi and who misuses 
graminav* It also may be analogous to the situation of a nervous 
teacher who, though highly competent in her subject, conveys to the 
students the impression that she docs not know her subject well. 

The evidence from our experiments is that such individuals will be 
ineffective in forming or in changing students' conceptions of their 
own abilities. 

Tae ways in which individuals utilize multiple sources of 
inf or^uat ion , both when the potential sources agree and when they 
disagree, are ass'jmed to be different in the different models examined 
in this work. Two results of the coirparisons may be applied to the 
school setting. First, it was found that both for cases of agreement 
and disagi cement between evaluators, a simple additive model gave the 
most satisfactory predictions of obso'ved results This means, for 
exaraple, that a student v;ho is evaluated differently by two others 
(two teachers, two other students, or one teacher and one student) 
will accept evaluations from both of them, tn cases V7here the 
sources agree on their eva lua t loi:s ^ the effects of more than ne 
source will be greater than the effect of one. Positive evaluations 
of classroom performance iron two or more teachers will 'cumulate' 
to produce a higher self-evaluation than would be produced as the 
result of evaluations from only one teacher. In cases wbere the 
sources disagree, the effect also will be ciimiilative; the student 
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will not choose to accept only one of them and ignore opinions from 
the others. However, it should be remembered here t.uat the perceived 
ability of the evaluators is extremely important in determining their 
relative effects* 

Second, the differential effect of positive and negative 
evaluations from low ability evaluators may have Important :nnsequonces 
for the classroom. The effects of either positive or negative 
evaluations from a liigli ability eveluator are about equal; a teacher 
perceived to be highly competent would be about equally effective 
at raising or lowering a child's self-evaluation. However, an 
evaluator of lovj perceived ability, such as a teacher ^s aide, may 
well have differential effectiveness at raising or lowering the 
child's self -ev^a luat ion , The (‘vidence from these studies is that 
the lew ability evaluator is roughly three times as effective at 
lowering self-evaluations as he is at raising them. This implies 
that a teacher’s aide cou^d not have much effect in raising a child's 
self-evaluation in a classroom svibject, but might hwe a noticeable 
eliect at lowering it, Tut in morc» general terms, the results of 
this model testing suggest that it may be easier for individuals 
of iow ability to lower the sel E- eva luat ions of other ti an to raise 
them. Since many of the behaviors and attitudes which arc considered 
to ^.ontribute to learning and to academic achievement are. positiv^ely 
correlated with a positive solf-iniage (for examples, see I'ntwisle 
ano Viehator, 1970), this finding indicates a potential danger to 
children, and steps may need to he taken to guard against the 
uniii tended effect of evaluations from siiv'h individuals. 
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The explicit derivation of this prediction is contained in the 
earlier report (Webster, 1969), The exact theoretical reasons for 
the predictioti are not central to tiiis report and so are omitted; 
however it should be clear from the predicted ordering that P(s) is 
expected to vary directly with two factors: (1) the ability of the 

evaluator, and (2) the relative proportion of positive evaluations 
given to the subject, 

2 

There are 2C critical (disagreement) trials in all these 
experiments. For all tables in this report, the P{s) were calculated 
for the last 15 disagreement trials only, since t)\ere is reason to 
believe that the first few trials of the disagreement phase are 
used by the subject to adjust to an unfamiliai^ situation. Both 
variance across trials and variance across subjects are higher for 
the first block of 5 trials in these experiments than for any 
subseouent block of trials, Also, there is no theoretical reason 
to expect a systematic change in results as a function of the 
disagreement resolution process, nor is tliere evidence of such a 
cliange in these experiments. For lliese reajons , we conclude that 
the final three blocks of trials provides the most representative 
and stable estimate of P(s) for each condition. 

Also, data from abovit 57= -107. of subjects in tVicse experiments 
were excluded from analysis, on groi^inds of considerable evidence 
ti\at subjects did not meet one or TVioro conditions of the experimental 
design. For example, subjects who clearly did noL believe that 
the disagreements were real could not hr said to be accepting or 
rejecting influence in making their final choices, and so were 
excluded. Complete criteria for oxclusioi*: as well as details on 
how the inc lusion/exc lus ion decisions were made are contained in 
Webster, 1970, 

3 

Because wo 'lUike direct c ompar Isons of data across these various 
expt riments , a v;ord about comparability of tiie siLvatlons and of 
the subject pools is in order, TIiu designs the various experi- 
ments are all variants of c basic experimental situation developed 
at Stanford by Joseph Berger and Ms associates, niffercnces 
botv'cen the experiments are slir.ht, icing limited to the changes 
required for tests of the dilfereni /err. lone of Llie theory, Tlie 
difleiences probably would not be Tmiliceable to an obsci^^er who was 
not closely acquainted with the particular theory derivations under 
t est , 



Subjects for the experiments rerorlcd here were all volunteers 
1 ‘eciuited from Fngllsli courses at a California Jvmior College, At 
the time of the experiments, none was under 17 years of age, and 
none was ovfr 2A, The single source experiments v.’ere conducted in 
spring, 1968, with male subjects, Viitii tlie exception of the 
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H[+|H[“] condition, the two source experiments were conducted in 
spring, 1969, with female subjects. The no source and the 
experiments were conducted d iring the summer, 1970, with female 
subjects * 

Though the time difference may have produced slight differences 
in the subject pools, in terms of any of the frequently used 
measures -- such as academic ability, ShS of families, etc, -- there 
was no change during the time t’nese experiments were conducted. 

All subjects were recruited from regular classes at the colleg*^, not 
from evening or summer sessions. The sux difference between the 
single source experiments (male siibjects) and tVie later experiments 
(femaJ.e subjects) conceivably could make direct comparisons of data 
dangerous, but in the absence of specific information regarding the 
effect of sex in these expex*iments , we have chosen to treat this 
difference as inconsequential, 

4 

The self-evaluation theory which guided these experiments does 
not give any reason to expect that under some circumstances negative 
evaluations would produce greater* effect than positive evaluations 
from the same evaluator, nor is there any feature of this general 
experimental design whicli is clearly related to the observed effect. 
Therefore it :.,ight seem reasotiablc to impose the added condition 
that the effects of positive and negative evaluations from the same 
evaluator have the same degree of effect, or more formally: 

|iH'| = [h-j and |l+| - |L-| , This restriction would offer the 
advantage of increasing tjie amount of information used to estimate 
the ’evaluation effect' p rniueters, for two conditions would be 
used for each. As the a way of using two conditions, the 

effects of the positive and negative evaluations from the same 
soiree could be averaged, obtain the follovjing values' 

V.v^ 1 uat io n VJe igh t 

ll(b or ,17 

l.('t or -) ,0^1 

doiever, Llicve is no readily apparent justification for adding such 
a ■ esLriction to parameters, and use r^f the values shown above would 
not cnange the results of any r. f the Lomparisons to be made later in 
this paper, fhert^fore, i.’c luive decided to use the simplest estimates 
ot tliG evaluation effect ]c.rancters, those shov;n in Table 2, and 
to note that they v^ere estiiruUed on lhi> basis of ininiriial information 
(u:.ually, about 20 s\ib jects Io7' ij fricals, or 300 units of information). 
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